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SCOTTISH STUDENT-LIFE. 


EnGuisH people, and the others whom a well- 
regulated Scottish mind insists upon regarding 
as foreigners, often find it hard to understand 
the exact place which the four national univer- 
sities hold in Scottish life. The Englishman, 
whom no multiplication of University Colleges 
will easily wean from his habit of regarding 
Oxford as the unapproachable ideal of university 
aims, regards the academic claims of Edinburgh 
or Glasgow as little better than those of so 
many day-schools ; just as the German mildly 
finds it difficult to believe that a Professor 
can seriously attempt to impart knowledge to 
a class of three or four hundred young men, 
which nevertheless does happen. These diverse 
points of view undoubtedly have their use 
in nature, stimulating as they do that local 
spirit of self-questioning which periodically 
blossoms into a Universities Commission. But 
misapprehensions among neighbours are never 
desirable, and it seems worth while to attempt 
to give some impression of what life at a 
Scottish university really is like. 

Although the four northern universities all 
agree in the main points of their methods and 
aims, they have each many distinctive local 
peculiarities. In Glasgow and Aberdeen, for 
instance, they wear the scarlet gown with 
which Mr Lang’s graceful verses have made 
all the world familiar at St Andrews, but 
which Edinburgh has steadily refused to adopt. 
Indeed, as the first care of the Aberdeen 
‘bejan’ usually is to dim the splendour of 
his blushing scarlet by spilling ink upon it, 
trailing it in the gutter, and tearing it down 
the middle, and otherwise displaying hostility to 
its distinguishing principle, Edinburgh may pos- 
sibly be in the right. St Andrews, the oldest of 
the Scottish universities (founded 1411), has under 
300 students ; Edinburgh, the youngest (founded 
1582), has well over 3000; Glasgow (dating 
from 1450) has 2000; and Aberdeen (from 1494) 
educates some 900. Within the past two or 


three years, the masculine monotony of the 
quadrangle has, in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
especially, been diversified by the presence in 
the same classrooms, both in the Faculties of 
Arts and Medicine, of not a few women students. 
In Glasgow there were last year more than 
150 ladies. And St Andrews has instituted 
a special degree, LL.A.—understood to mean, 
‘Lady Literate in Arts’—for women who pass in 
seven of the subjects in Arts. At St Andrews 
there is said to be far more social intercourse 
among students, Professors, and townsfolk than 
at any of the larger universities. One advantage 
of this is that the phenomenon of a ripe Greek 
scholar talking in the Doric of the plough-tail 
is less common there than elsewhere. But, on 
the whole, the ways and manners of each 
university are like enough to those of its 
sisters to allow a description of any one to 
apply, with the necessary modifications in detail, 
to all the four. Of late years, indeed, there 
have been much chopping and changing in 
the courses of study and regulations for the 
taking of a degree. These, say experts, have 
greatly widened the somewhat hide-bound 
curriculum which was the only avenue along 
which one could wander to the M.A. when 
Plancus was consul, and have brought the 
system of medical study more into touch with 
the requirements of modern science. Like 
Herodotus, ‘we prefer not to say what we 
think of this matter ;’ however, it is safe to 
assert that the ordinances of the Commissioners 
have not greatly interfered with the general 
spirit of Scottish student-life, with which we 
are for the moment chiefly concerned. 

It may be profitable to glance at the experi- 
ences of a lad of sixteen or seventeen coming 
up from somewhere in Scotland or England 
to enter at a Scottish university—in many 
cases direct from a village or elementary 
public school. When he arrives, his first 
care will probably be, according to his habit 
of mind, either to enrol his name in the 
Matriculation Album of the university, or to 
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provide himself with suitable lodgings. It 
is said to have been observed that the 
Scottish student usually attends first to the 
former business, the English lad to the latter. 
It is while he is engaged upon it that the 
novel sense of his independence usually comes 
with a sudden freshness upon him. Perhaps 
a boarding-school has taught him to do without 
the pleasures of the domestic circle; but to 
chaffer with a buxom landlady about attendance, 
and to learn that fires and washing are extra, 
very frequently form his first glimpse of the 
realities of life. As to this matter of lodging, 
there are two courses open to the new-comer, 
whom of course we assume not to be in the 
comparatively simple position of having a 
home, or at least an aunt by marriage, in the 
town. 

He may choose either the independent and 
somewhat cheerless life of what he aged 
learns to call ‘digs;’ or he may prefer the 
greater luxuriousness of boarding with a cheer- 
ful family, tempered by a latchkey. In the 
latter case he will have to pay rather more 
than life in lodgings usually costs, but he will 
avoid the loneliness of the existence which a 
shy and sensitive lad often has to lead for his 
first year or two. In Edinburgh, it is true, 
there is now a third course open, which, while 
freer and less expensive than that of boarding, 
gives most of the advantages of companionship 
and social intercourse that come from college 
life at Oxford. One of the best things that 
has been done in Edinburgh University of recent 
years is the foundation, by the energy and public 
spirit of Mr Patrick Geddes, of what is known 
as University Hall. Some five or six boarding- 
houses, clustered in the most historic and pic- 
turesque part of the Old Town, are here carried 
on by the students who inhabit them, on the 
most approved co-operative principles. They 
have taken root slowly, and even now hold less 
than a hundred students; but their appearance 
is among the most pleasing signs of the times 
in the university which has given birth to them. 
It is to be hoped that the other universities 
will before very long see their way to follow 
so excellent an example. 

When our student has found a place wherein 
to lay his head for the next one hundred and 
fifty ‘nights or so, his next concern is probably 
an examination. If he is in ‘Arts,’ it is either 
an entrance or scholarship trial; and if he has 
any pretensions to fame, probably both. If he 
is medical, he may have already passed some 
of his ‘Prelim.’, and now proceeds to complete 
it. All the northern universities have four or 
five Faculties ; but two of these, Law and The- 
ology, are confined to those who propose to 
settle in Scotland, and are almost always pre- 
ceded by a course in Arts. The Faculties of 
Arts and Medicine, with the recently established 
Faculty of Science, as they contain the great 
majority of the students in all the universities 
(with the possible exception of theological St 
Andrews), so are also the most cosmopolitan 
in their character. It is exceedingly rare to 
find a ‘foreign gintleman’ who is anxious to 
become proficient in Scots law or eligible for 
the Scottish Church. But nowadays quite a 
large proportion of the Arts students in Edin- 


burgh and Glasgow come from the schools of 
Northern England, drawn by the cheapness of 
the course as compared with that of Oxford or 
Cambridge: men of the calibre of Lord Kelvin 
draw science students from all the ends of the 
earth to their laboratories; and the medical 
school of Edinburgh is equally well known 
in Shetland and India, Australia and the Cape. 

Thus our typical student, whether he comes 
from a distant colony or a Scottish parish, is 
likely to find himeelf. within reach of some one 
hailing from the same part of the world whilst 
he hangs modestly about the outskirts of the 
university buildings in the interval of his ex- 
amination. Naturally, and especially if he comes 
from a ‘far countrie,” he hails these new ac- 
quaintances with a delight that is quite unpro- 
portioned to his previous knowledge of them. 
And it must be said that a good deal more 
than most people think, least of all the students 
themselves, depends upon the kind of acquaint- 
ances that the freshman makes at this outset of 
his university career. As Diderot has observed, 
one falls, bon gré, mal gré, into the tone of the 
society in which one lives. This is especially 
true of a lad entering upon his first term at 
the university. If the old school-fellows who 
welcome him, or the first friends that he makes, 
find their ideal of life in the cricket-field or 
the lecture-room, the billiard saloon or the 
laboratory, it is highly probable that, unless he 
be the rare exception with a strong backbone, 
he will make a habit of imitating them. Asa 
rule, it may safely be said that the general 


public opinion of the Scottish students is healthy, | 


and even strenuous, in its moral tone. There 
are black-sheep, and amiable but helpless 
‘wasters,’ everywhere, of course, but they mostly 
have the grace to be obviously ashamed of 
themselves. The Scottish student in nine cases 
out of ten has come to the university by his 
own choice for work, and he is not very tole- 
rant of any one who, with the best intentions, 
proposes to hinder him. This is lucky; for 
there is scarcely any provision made 4 the 
control of the course of study, which is practi- 
cally left in every ‘respect to the free-will of 
the student, who can use or abuse his time at 
his liking without encountering either praise or 
blame, save in the official and abstract form of 
medals and places in the honours-lists on the 
one hand, and repeated ‘spinning’ on the 
other. 

This fact, indeed, will speedily make itself 
+ get to our student when he proceeds to 
the work of his first session. If he is a candi- 
date for the M.A., he may have won an exhibi- 
tionship, or ‘bursary,’ as we prefer to call it in 
Scotland, with a recollection of our Latin days. 
He is naturally somewhat elated, and will get 
a moderate shock when he finds that the 
academic world does not seem to be especially 
impressed with the fact of his existence. There 
is nothing here of the interest which Trinity 
or Balliol might show in a man who prom- 
ised to shed lustre on his college. There are 
no colleges, and consequently, none of that 
amiable rivalry which makes Oxford so agree- 
able to the owner of a first-rate Latin style. 
Till lately, it was the fashion for the student 
to pay the fee for each class direct into the 
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hands of each Professor, which often afforded 
an opportunity for a word or two of welcome 
that might in special cases prove the foundation 
for a personal acquaintance between teacher and 
taught. Now that kindly custom is abolished, 
and all fees are payable to the university in 
the abstract by the hands of the Clerk to the 
Senatus, 

Such intercourse as there is in the larger 
universities between Professor and_ students 
comes nearer the end than the beginning of 
the curriculum, through the medium of occa- 
sional supper or breakfast parties for selected 
students. There are, indeed, extra-mural ways 
for the two sets to meet through the agency of 
the Athletic Club, the Representative Council, 
and the Smoking Concert; but for the great 
majority of the students the Professor only 
exists as a lofty abstraction or a lecture-giving 
and examining machine, The truth is that it 
is extremely difficult for a Professor to know 
even the names of the three or four hundred 
students who compose his classes, though they 
say that some, like Cesar, do this, aa more. 
In the Medical Faculty, the hospital wards and 
laboratories do more for the promotion of 
mutual intercourse, though even here there is 
something left to be desired. But the discus- 
sion of this matter would involve the question 
of large versus small classes, which is not to 
be disposed of so briefly. 

As a set-off to this absence of intercourse 
amongst the members of the body academic 
must be placed the extreme freedom, both of 
thought and action, which the Scottish system 
allows, and indeed requires. The Scottish 
student is left absolutely to his own devices in 
these matters, to an extent which his brother 
of Oxford or Cambridge can scarcely conceive. 
The university simply prescribes certain exami- 
nations and the necessary preparation for them 
as the avenue to its degrees, and provides 
courses of systematic lectures, giving the need- 
ful instruction with the irreducible minimum 
of tutorial assistance. Attendance upon the 
ones lectures may be of the most per- 
unctory kind, and yet the degree may follow 
in due course, or be found unattainable, with- 
out any one having the right to interfere on 
behalf of the university. In matters of conduct, 
the rule is the same. The Proctor is unheard 
of, and would not be tolerated for a single 
moment. Only grave offences against disci- 
pline within the academic walls, such as very 
rarely arise, are under the academic jurisdiction. 

To an English critic, it often seems that such 
complete liberty must result in much neglect 
of work and many irregularities of life. As a 
matter of fact the system has always been 
found to work exceedingly well, and no serious 
attempt has ever been made to change it. In- 
dependence is a plant that has always flour- 
ished in the soil of Scotland. And the Scottish 
system has one great advantage over that of 

ngland. By being thus left to himself, and 
taught to be his own moral and _ intellectual 
censor, the student learns some invaluable lessons, 
that the carefully guided and guarded Oxford 
man has to wait for until he goes out into the 
world, Often, no doubt, the lad who is thus 
suddenly thrown upon his own resources has 


to take Experience for a teacher, often stern, 
and always inexorable. Possibly a good deal of 
time is wasted in ways that less liberty would 
make impossible, and the keenest students have 
a harder battle to fight than if the path to 
learning were made smoother for them. But 
on the whole the gain will always appear 
greater than the loss to those who remember 
that the ideal of a university is to supply 
not only Greek and Mathematics and Anatomy, 
but also a “wpe ge for Life itself. 

One of the most notable facts to a student 
of the recent history of the Scottish universities 
is the rise and development in the last few 
years of a spirit of academic fellowship, an 
esprit de corps, which was for some time dis- 
tinctly wanting. Among the outward and 
visible signs of this growth are to be reckoned 
the creation in all the universities of Repre- 
sentative Councils and Unions, the organisation 
of athletics, and in Edinburgh that movement 
for the establishment of co-operative boarding- 
houses of which mention has already been made. 
The Representative Council—of which perhaps 
greater things were hoped than have actually 
been accomplished—is elected by the whole 
body of students annually, and is supposed to 
afford a means of communication between its 
constituents and the governing bodies of the 
university. It also gives the students who 
belong to it a certain opportunity of exercising 
themselves in debate, and of playing at the 
work which they may one day be called upon 
to do in a civic capacity. There are also in 
existence many independent debating societies, 
amongst which the highest place should be 
given to the Union debates, which are open to 
all members of the university, and at which a 
Professor in evening dress occasionally helps to 
defend the Constitution of the country or the 
university from the young lions of Radicalism, 
who exercise their sprouting claws on Blue- 
books or the Reports of the Universities Com- 
mission. A wave of enthusiasm for Unions 
began to run through the universities some ten 
years ago, and the efforts of the students and 
their friends have endowed them all with these 
useful and pleasurable institutions, which com- 
bine the réle of the club with that of the 
debating society, and are chiefly modelled on 
lay a d 

Athletics, too, play a e and increasin 
jart in the Scottish 

ithin the last twenty years the general 
athletic movement in the land has made 
itself felt within the walls of the universities, 
which now boast a very fair share in all the 
games of the country, and maintain a keen 
rivalry amongst themselves, though, for obvious 
reasons, it never approaches that between 
Oxford and Cambridge. Still, the runner, 
cricketer, or football player of parts is sure 
speedily to win himself 
reputation at any Scottish university, with the 
exception, perhaps, of St Andrews, where golf, 


the royal and ancient game, admits no rival near | 


her throne. Scottish students, as a rule, have 
less time and money to spend on amusements 
than their brethren in the south, and perhaps 
it is just as well that this should be so. One 
result of the fact is that athletics are kept in 
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due subordination, and cases of their being 
allowed to spoil a man’s work are exceedingly 
rare. 

A particular form of athletics, peculiar to the 
Scottish universities, which must not be omitted 
here, is the Rectorial election. This occurs once 
every three years, early in the winter session, 
and in the time of the present writer was a 
sort of excuse for a carnival of misrule. A 
week or two of vigorous electioneering, in 
which speeches were not the only weapons 
employed—the curious may consult the twenty- 
third chapter of Alfred Hagart’s Household, a half 
forgotten novel by the late Alexander Smith, 
for a vivid account of these exercises—pre- 
ceded the actual day of election, when the quad- 
rangle was turned into a battle-field by the 
opposing parties, armed with flour of various 
colours, pea-shooters, dried flat-fish, and similar 
weapons. Nowadays, the warfare is of a much 
milder character, though the election literature 
is more virulent in type. No doubt this, 
like the abolition of the historic snowball fights 
outside the quadrangle of Edinburgh University, 
of the festival of Kate Kennedy at St Andrews, 
and of the town-and-gown rows in Glasgow, 
points to the appearance of a milder public 
spirit ; but there are still a few who regret the 
older state of things. 

These, after all, are but straws upon the 
steadily advancing current of Scottish student- 
life. The most essential character of life in 
the northern universities is to be found in their 
democratic nature and the independence which 
they teach. These no reformer will ever alter 
whilst Scotland stands where it does. Every 
Scotsman is rightly proud of the fact that a 
university education is within the reach of 
every lad of parts, however poor his circum- 
stances. There is a custom in Edinburgh of 
having a holiday on a certain Monday half-way 
through the winter session, which is still called 
by its ancient name of ‘Meal Monday.’ It was 
then that in days of yore the poor student 
went home for the second supply of meal, ham, 
and potatoes, on which, like Castle, he might 
board himself through his half-year of plain 
living and hard work. The student who, like 
the one whom Shairp celebrated, works in the 
fields one half the year to gain the wherewithal 
to pay his college fees in the other half, is 
rarer than he used to be, but by no means 
extinct in any of the universities. He more 
often nowadays works in a school than at the 
plough-tail ; but he is still to be found, especi- 
ally in Aberdeen. An Edinburgh Professor not 
long ago gave serious offence by assuming the 
— of his readers to spring from this 
class. Perhaps the young gentlemen who then 
gave vent to their indignation were not quite so 
wise as they thought. It is no small matter to 
belong to a country in which no degree of 
poverty debars the lad of strenuous mind from 
attaining the best education that is to be had 
within its limits, It has always been the boast 
of Scotland that all classes rubbed elbows on 
the benches of her class-rooms, and the son of 
the village innkeeper could, as Scott tells us, 
offer his friendly help to the darling of the best 
society in the land. There is great sociological 
wisdom in such an arrangement, by which the 


rich benefit even more than the r. And it 
is not for nothing that our Scottish universities 
can take for their motto Napoleon’s boast : ‘La 
carritre ouverte aux talents.’ 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
CHAPTER XIV.—THE INQUEST. 


A uivine dog is better than a dead lion; how 
much more is a living dog better than a dead 
dog? This, apparently, is the principle on 
which justice is administered in England. If 
you have a dispute about a bill of lading, or 
about the soundness of a horse, you shall have 
a highly trained lawyer, an educated gentleman 
with a salary of five thousand a year, for your 
judge. He sits in a building set apart for the 
purpose; and the trial is conducted with all 
possible decorum, not to say solemnity. If the 
matter in dispute is — a cook’s claim for 
wages, or a milkman’s bill, you have again for 
judge a man of education, legal ability, and 
knowledge of the world, a separate court-house, 
and orderly and decorous procedure. But if 
the inquiry concerns only the death of one of 
the Queen’s subjects, a respectable person who 
may have some legal knowledge or none, elected 
by popular vote, is the judge; the jurors are 
twelve fellow-creatures whose only qualifica- 
tions are that they must belong to the male 
sex, and have plenty of time to spare. The 
court-house is generally a room in a tavern, 
where jury, witnesses, and spectators sit almost 
together, and where the dignity proper to a 
court cannot possibly be maintained. 

The inquest on the body of James Felix was 
held in a room in a large public-house in Fetter 
Lane. Everybody supposed that it would be 
merely a formal affair, and that a verdict of 
‘Death by misadventure’ would be returned. 
Even Inspector Clarke did not doubt that Mr 
Felix had himself sent for the cocaine, and had 
accidentally taken an overdose. Still, it would 
be necessary to discover who had supplied him 
with the drug. 

The body having been duly ‘viewed,’ the 
witnesses were called. The first to give evi- 
dence was Dr Macleod, who said that when he 
first saw Mr Felix he was, he believed, dead, 
and had been dead for some time. Death was, 
in his opinion, due to a dose of cocaine. The 
doctors who had performed the autopsy quite 
coincided in this opinion ; and they added, that 
a basin containing some dregs of beef-tea, and 
also a wine-glass containing a few drops of 
water, which had been handed to them by 
Inspector Clarke, showed unmistakable traces 
of the same drug. 

Mrs Bird was next brought forward. She 
described the finding of the body, and strenu- 
ously denied having fetched any medicine for 
her employer, either on that | or for some 
weeks past. She had not seen Mr Felix, she 
said, since the morning of the day on which 
he died. She had never noticed any little 
bottles of drugs about his room, nor, so far as 
she knew, was he in the habit of taking opium, 
or sleeping-draughts of any description. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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Matthew Fane was the next witness, After 
stating that he and the young man O'Leary 
were all that were employed in Mr Felix’s 
office, and that O'Leary was then absent on his 
holidays, he was asked, ‘When did Mr Felix 
become ill?” 

‘He was never regularly ill’ he replied— 
‘never confined to bed; but he was looking ill, 
and complained of having no appetite, and of 
ains about his heart.’ 

‘How was he on the dayhe died ?” 

‘Better. But he stayed mostly in his own 
room—I mean, the room behind his private 
office, the dining-room. He lay on the couch 
a good deal.’ 

‘When did you last see him alive?’ 

‘About half-past three in the afternoon, or 
it might be twenty minutes to four. I had 
been extra busy that day, and didn’t get out 
for dinner till a quarter to three. I got back 
about half-past three or twenty to four, and 
I hardly sat down when Mr Felix came to 
me?—— 

‘He was able to come to the outer office, 
then ?? 

‘Oh dear, yes, sir. Only he was weak, and 
didn’t go out. 

‘Well? 

‘He came to me and sent me on an errand 
to the City.’ 

‘Was there anything unusual in that? 

‘I thought it a little odd, as I was the only 
one in the office. He didn’t generally like to 
be left with no one in.’ 

‘You did your errand ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I got back in half an hour, or 
perhaps three-quarters. I didn’t take particular 
notice. I don’t think it was after half-past 
four when I got back. I went to Mr Felix’s 
room to report what I had done. He wasn’t 
in his private office, so I went to the dining- 
room door. The door was open a little way. 
I peeped in, and saw him lying asleep on a 
couch near the fireplace.’ 

‘Now, stop a moment. Are you certain he 
was asleep, or might he have been dead ?? 

; ‘I didn’t go near enough to look into his 
ace,’ 

‘Had you any doubt at the time that he was 
merely asleep ?” 

‘Not the least in the world, sir. I thought 
a sleep would do him good, and I went away 
quietly. Then I waited till five o’clock, and 
left for the night.’ 

‘Now, Fane, attend to me.—Did you fasten 
the outer door of the office after you that 
evening 

Fane passed his hand across his forehead. 
‘I’m afraid, sir’ —— he began. 

‘Come, now; yes or no?’ 

But the witness was not to be hurried. 

‘The door fastens with a Chubb lock,’ he 
said; ‘and I have a key for it. When I leave 
at night, I always lift the little spring-catch, 
so that the door is fastened when I shut it 
behind me. That is my regular practice. I 
od no doubt that I did the same as usual, 


tall’—— 

‘From what you have heard since ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. From what I have heard since, 
I believe I forgot to move the catch.’ 


‘That will do, Fane.’ 

The clerk had retired to the back of the 
room, when the coroner, who had been exchang- 
ing a word or two with ~— Clarke, called 
out—‘One more question, Fane. You needn’t 
push your way back. Just tell me, did you 
notice a tray on a small table, when you looked 
into the dining-room ?’ 

‘No, sir. It may have been there, but I 
didn’t take any notice. As soon as I saw Mr 
Felix was asleep, I went away from the door,’ 

‘So you never were in the room at all—the 
dining-room, I mean ?’ 

‘No, sir’? 

‘I ought to have asked you—Did you either 
that day, or at any time, procure any drug or 
medicine for your master?’ 

*No, sir.’ 

‘Was he in the habit of taking narcotics— 
sleeping-draughts, or anything in the shape of 
opium 

‘Not so far as I know—he may have been.’ 

‘Did you ever see phials about his room 
that might have led you to ae that he 
was in the habit of dosing himself with such 
things 

The clerk pondered for a moment or two. 
‘No, sir; I don’t think I have, he said at 
length. 

his ended the clerk’s evidence; and then 
the lad Atkins was produced. He said: ‘Some 
time after three, when Fane was at his dinner, 
a lady called at Mr Felix’s office. Mr Felix 
came to the door and let her in.’ 

‘What was she like?’ 

‘She looked like a swell.’ 

‘I mean, was she tall or short, dark or 
fair 

‘Pretty tall, she was; and she was very 
handsome. Rather fair.’ 

‘Would you know her again? 

‘Yes; I'd know her if I saw her’ 

‘How long did she stay ?’ 

‘It might be an hour, or a little over an 
hour.’ 

‘Did you see her come out?’ 

‘No, sir. Mr Felix’s room has a door open- 
ing on to the passage—the outside passage, I 
mean. She came out that way, for I heard 
the door open and shut. But from where I 
was, I couldn’t see her.’ 

‘So you couldn’t say whether Mr Felix went 
to the door with her?’ 

‘No, sir’ 

‘What happened then ?” 

‘Mr Fane got back about a quarter past four, 
and left about five.’ 

‘Had you seen any one else about the place 
in the meantime ?’ 

‘No. I’m certain no one had been at the 
office since three o'clock, except only the lady, 
and Fane. But a gentleman came later on.’ 

‘When was that? 

‘About half-past five, a gentleman came to 
the door and knocked.’ 

‘Did any one answer?’ 

‘I can’t say. I fancy so, for he opened the 
door and went right in.’ 

‘How long did he stay ?’ 

‘Maybe a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘Which door did he leave by? 
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‘The office-door, the same as he went in by. 
That gave me a good look at his face.’ 

‘What was he like? 

‘He was tall, rather dark, a dark moustache, 
and short whiskers. He didn’t wear a black 
coat; he had on a suit of dark gray tweed 
stuff’ 

‘Did 
manner ? 

‘Yes, sir. When he first came, he seemed 
in a hurry. And when he went away, he was 
in a bigger hurry, and his face was as white 
—as white as that paper.’ 

‘He looked alarmed ?’ 

‘Yes, and scared like.’ 

‘Should you know the gentleman again if 
you saw him.’ 

‘I’d know him quick enough—I’d pick him 
out of a thousand.’ 

Atkins was dismissed, and Inspector Clarke 
took his place. This officer stated that he and 
Constable Pirret had made a thorough search 
of the office and living-rooms belonging to Mr 
Felix—that they had found the basin and wine- 
glass which had been handed to the doctors 
for analysis ; but that no phial of any descrip- 
tion had been found in the rooms. 

This completed the evidence; the coroner 
wished 
tire. Half an hour afterwards they came 
into court with a verdict of ‘Wilful Murder 


you notice anything peculiar in his 


to 
bac 


| against some person or persons unknown.’ 


The coroner exhibited some surprise. ‘I don’t 


' say I disagree with you, gentlemen, he said. 


‘But, he continued, ‘I confess I expected that 
you would simply say there was no evidence to 
show how the poison came to be administered. 
However, I shall not quarrel with your 


verdict, 


An hour or two after the inquest, Mr In- 
spector Clarke made his way to the office of 
the Solicitor to the Treasury, and asked for 
Mr Arthur Perowne, who had the charge of 
criminal prosecutions in their first stages. 

‘Well, Clarke, anything fresh to-day?’ he 


_ asked, as the Inspector appeared. 


‘Yes, sir; I think I may say there is. That 
case of Mr Felix, sir, the attorney in Chancery 
Lane—at least, Norfolk Street’—— 

‘Yes, I know.’ 

‘The jury have brought it in “ Wilful Murder 
against some person or persons unknown.”’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed the young lawyer. ‘Was 
there any real ground for such a verdict?’ 

‘I hardly think so; and the coroner seemed 


_ surprised. But the public will expect us to do 


something.’ 

‘Yes. Some boy calls with a letter. The 
old gentleman is in pain, and wants some relief. 
He gives the boy sixpence to fetch him some 
narcotic. Takes an overdose, and having a 
weak heart, let us say, dies. Then some Fool 
of a juryman persuades his fellows there’s 
murder in it. The boys cry “Murder !” all over 
London. Then, a week afterwards, some news- 
paper fellow in want of a subject remembers the 
verdict, and sits down to denounce the depart- 
ment as idle and useless, because they don’t 
discover a criminal that never existed !’ 

‘Just so, sir. Still, there are one or two 


points about this case—one which I didn’t think 
it worth while to mention to the jury,’ 

‘First of all, read me your notes of the 
evidence given to-day.’ 

This was done, Mr Perowne paying the 
closest attention, and occasionally taking a 
note. 

‘Perhaps the clerk, Fane, might have some 
idea who the lady was,’ said Mr Perowne. 

‘No, sir; he had no idea who she could be. 
I asked him. And there was no mention of 
any lady’s name in Mr Felix’s diary. I asked 
Fane about it, and took a look at the diary 
before the inquest.’ 

‘Then, what was the 
noticed ?’ 

that ’—— 

At this point a messenger entered, and said 
that a gentleman who had followed Mr Clarke 
from Scotland Yard wished to see him immedi- 


point you had 


ately. 

d "ll be with him in a moment,’ said the 
Inspector.—‘The little circumstance was this, 
sir; that there was a small tin box half full 
of papers standing on the floor close to Mr 
Felix’s couch, almost within reach of his hand, 
It was open. I locked it up in the safe; but 
I first took a look at the papers. They had 
to do with a Sir Richard Boldon. I only 
mentioned it, sir, because I thought that af 
there had been any foul-play, we might do 
worse than look for the motive among these 

he lawyer smiled incredulously. ‘A very 
slender thread, Inspector. Wouldn't bear a fly’s 
weight. The poor man may have been at 
work on the papers, most likely he was, at the 
time of his death. I see no clew there. But 
I’ll think over the case. Look in to-morrow, 
unless you are too busy.’ 

Clarke took his leave, but returned in a 
minute or two, bringing with him a short stout 
man, who looked like a tradesman. Both wore 
an excited look. 

‘A witness in the case we were discussing, 
sir) said Clarke. 

The newcomer was told to sit down and tell 
his story, which he did. His name, he said, 
was Jonathan Davis. He kept a chemists 
shop in Holborn. On the afternoon of the 14th 
of September, about three o'clock, he was at 
dinner, having left his son Herbert in charge 
of the shop. The boy, who was ill at present, 
had told him that a tall, good-looking gentle- 
man, dressed in dark tweed, had come into the 
shop about three, or a few minutes past three, 
and had bought some cocaine, which he said 
he wanted for neuralgia. But, unfortunately, 
the youth, though qualified to dispense medi- 
cines, had forgotten that it was necessary, when 
selling cocaine, to enter the purchaser’s name 
and address in the soheunbeek. 

Mr Perowne angrily struck his fist on the 
table. 

‘I know it’s a fault, and my poor lad’s 
dreadfully cut up about it, said Mr Davis. 
‘But I will say this for him, he told me as 
soon as I came back to the shop. And as soon 
as ever I heard the name of the drug mentioned 
in connection with the case of Mr Felix, I came 
straight to Scotland Yard.’ q 
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‘Yes, you have done what you could, I 
admit. Would your son know the gentleman 
again ? 

‘Oh yes, sir. He says he is sure he would. 
And I forgot to say, the gentleman came in a 
cab—a four-wheeler.’ 

‘Then there is a chance yet, said the 
Inspector. 

‘Yes, said Mr Perowne to the Inspector; 
‘your men must do their best to find that cab- 
man, and trace through him the gentleman in 
tweeds.’ 


NATAL, BY ONE WHO KNOWS IT. 


Sourh ArRica is coming to the front ‘at 
home” The northern and_ eastern parts 
especially are attracting much attention in 
the ‘mother country.’ Mashonaland, Matabele- 
land, and the wonderful ‘Randt’—on which 
stands the large and well-built town of 
a town and district appropriately 
named ‘Goldopolis, have drawn attention 
to this portion of Her Majesty’s Empire. 
The ‘Garden Colony’ of Natal is at length 
coming into notice, with its little European 
population of about forty-five thousand, 
almost as many Indian coolies, and nearly 
half a million of natives, Kaffirs. The writer, 
knowing this part of South Africa best, 
now offers to the reading public a_ short 
history of the rise and progress of the colony. 
Such has rare in print repeatedly, and 
sometimes the details have not been correct, 
for the simple reason that the author never 
lived there, or wrote an account of impressions 
made upon his or her mind during a flying 


Visit. 

Passing over the discovery of the et by a 
Portuguese navigator one Christmas day some 
centuries ago, and the occupation of the colony 
by the Dutch Boers about fifty years ago, the 
writer purposes dealing with the settling of 
Natal, in and about the year 1850, by the 
British colonists, some five or six thousand of 
whom came out under what is known as Byrne’s 
Emigration Scheme. Joseph Charles Byrne had 
become entitled to large tracts of land in this 
beautiful country, and so tempting were the 
baits he threw out, coupled with descriptions of 
the place from other pamphleteers, that large 
numbers of people, dissatisfied with England, 
were tempted to try their fortune in the 
land. Nor did the promoter of the scheme 
bring these people out under false pretences ; 
the mischief was that numbers of the emigrants 
were quite unfit for colonising any country ; 
hence, as in every colonisation scheme, there 
were to be found here, as elsewhere, people who 
would give this or any colony a bad name. 

Soon after this colonisation in 1850, the 
gold-fields of Australia attracted large numbers 
of people to those shores: the prosperity of the 
Natal settlers who elected to remain in the 
country, or who, perforce, having locked up 
their small capital in various adventures, were 
compelled to remain, has in many cases been 
assured. Many have been gathered to their 
fathers, and the ‘old colonists’ are shuffling 
off this mortal coil one by one. Meanwhile, a 


second and third generation are taking the 
place of these old settlers, and entering into 
their labours. The way for these has been 
wonderfully smoothed and prepared by the 
efforts of the sturdy pioneers who found a 
wilderness, many being permitted to live to 
see towns built, homesteads founded, and said 
wilderness smiling on every side. Byrne and 
others who had visited Natal some year or 
two prior to the advent of said immigrants, 
represented it as a land of wondrous fertility 
and great natural beauty, well watered through- 
out, well wooded on the coast, and also on parts 
of the mountain ranges. These descriptions were 
true. Of course, the settlers afterwards found 
out that some portions of the country were 
sterile and deceptive ; and to this day, settlers 
who will not ‘ce the advice of old colonists 
often make grievous losses, and involve 
themselves in trouble which might have been 
avoided, could they but have discarded those 
English notions and methods of working which 
are naturally turned upside down in the 
southern hemisphere. 

When the writer landed about the time that 
Byrne’s emigration scheme was completed, the 
town of Durban consisted of a few houses, 
stores, and canteens, scattered among the bush 
and sandhills, with a few hundred white 
inhabitants, who employed about the same 
number of native servants. The houses were 
mostly constructed of wattle and daub with 
thatched roofs. All these dwellings have 
disappeared, or become merged in the hand- 
some structures now composing a real town. 
In the background lay wooded hills, called 
the ‘Berea’ The corporation of Durban was 
fortunate in securing many thousands of acres 
of this ‘Berea Bush ;’ and the suburbs of 
Durban now are certainly unequalled for 
beauty and beautiful residences in South 
Africa. The Cape Peninsula of course covers 
more ground ; and at Port Elizabeth no expense 
has been spared in the erection of homes for 
their merchant princes ; but for natural beauty, 
good roads, good lighting, water, beautiful 
gardens and grounds, terraces, courts, and 
magnificent trees and streets, tram-cars and 
conveniences of life, the suburbs: of Durban, the 
seaport of Natal, are very hard to beat. 

he climate—so often before described—is 
erfection from April till October. December, 
anuary, and February are hot; a cool sea- 
breeze generally tempers the heat. The rains 
fall principally during the hot months; and 
November and March are frequently wet. 

A few miles from the coast, the land rises, 
and continues to rise in steps, the temperature 
falling until the Drakenberge are reached, 
some five or six thousand feet above the sea- 
level, where the nights are very cold. Thus, 
a dweller in Natal, if he has the means, can 
choose his own climate, or at least temperature. 
The city of Pietermaritzburg, seventy-two miles 
by rail, and about fifty inland from the port, 
lies about two thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea-level. There the temperature is variable, 
hot in the daytime, and cold at night. The 
city lies in a large basin, and the sun’s rays 
seem to focus down upon it, and yet it is cool 
and pleasant on the shady side of the street. 
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There are some good buildings in the city, 
and a fine town hall. The Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council are now in session. 
This is the first session under the new form 
of Government, and the new Ministry is com- 
posed of hard-headed, intelligent, and energetic 
colonists of tried integrity and experience, 
and the working of responsible government 
promises well. 

The water-supply to the city is splendid. 
In cases of fire, its own momentum through 
the pipes will send a jet of water over the 
tallest building. The way trees grow in and 
around the city astonishes all nursery-men 
from colder climes. The corporation are ‘ome 
ing trees, the Australian black- 
wood, in the streets, close to the footpath 
kerbstone; and in four or five years from 
planting, as a result large trees are throwing 
their grateful shade around. 

The fruits in the uplands are all the Eng- 
lish fruits, excepting gooseberries and currants. 
Pears and Orleans or blue plums require an 
altitude of four thousand feet or more; but 
apples and peaches, apricots, and ‘mirabile’ 
plums, grow in a profusion that temperate 
climes know not of. The coast fruits are too 
numerous to enumerate. Pine-apples, sixpence 
a dozen when the season is at its height, and 
even cheaper. Bananas and plantains all kinds; 
these two kinds of fruit are obtainable, more 
or less fresh, all the year round. When the 
railway is opened through to Johannesburg 
next year, the coast fruit-growers will make 
that high market tunn. The coast grows, of 
course, the East and West Indian fruits, ex- 


i the cocoa-nut, mangoes, avocado pears, 
-apples, 


custa: 


awpaws. Guavas, &c., abound 
on the coast. 


he reader may wish to know 
what an avocado pear is like. Well, the writer 
can only say with the greatest reverence that 
he trusts it will form one of ‘the twelve 
manner of fruits growing on the Tree of Life.’ 
Oranges, naartches—a kind of mandarin orange 
—lemons, limes, grenadillos, &c., grow and bear 
prodigiously all over the colony. 

Thirty years ago, the  coffee-plantations 
flourished on the coast-lands; but the ‘leaf 
and bark disease’ which devastated Ceylon was 
equally destructive in Natal. 

Tea is now a great ‘industry’ of the coast, 
and the tea-plantations are extending on every 
side. Sugar is the principal coast product ; 
and the factories all along the coast are 
turning out yearly, and increasingly, vast 
quantities of sugar, the quality of which can, 
if requisite, be almost brought up to best 
refined sugar. In fact, nowadays the best 
of machinery and appliances must everywhere 
be used, in order to compete with the world’s 
market. The sugar estates extend about seventy 
miles north and south of Durban, seldom reach- 
ing inland more than a distance of six or eight 
miles from the sea-line. It is found to pa 
best when the planter and manufacturer eac 
takes his own share of the risk and labour— 
that is, large central mills crush the cane 
grown by planters within a radius of a few 
miles. In some cases, the north and south 


loaded with the sweet canes in an inglorious 
fashion, so as to carry as many tons as possible 
in one truck. The usual terms are that the 
grower receives two-thirds the produce of his 
cane. Many planters and pioneers at the out- 
set were ruined through ignorance as to the 
machinery required, high rates of interest for 
same, and initial expenses. The growing of 
the cane was easily learned by men who knew 
how to cultivate land, nature in Natal being 
wonderfully kind, and the soil prolific. But 
when it came to erecting machinery in expen- 
sive buildings, the pioneer frequently succumbed 
to his difficulties. Now, the Shue of labour 
is working well for the benefit of both grower 
and manufacturer. 

If this fragment is acceptable to the readin 
public, the writer might find time to ome 
to the Journal further and more interesting 
details pertaining to life in South Africa, 
especially as touching the natives, their manners 
and customs, or, rather, their state of mutation, 
for civilisation is now in their midsi and no 
mistake. 


A TALE OF OLD EDINBURGH. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION.—RANSOM. 


Ir was the morning of the next day, while the 
sun still hung in the haze between the Isle of 
May and the southern shore, and poured his 
beams directly up the Firth upon the four 
pirate craft, anchored stem to stern between the 
island of Inchkeith and the port of Leith. 
The ships lay broadside to the harbour, and 
the cannon looked out of the portholes in war- 
like threatening. All appeared grim and ready 
for fight on board of every ship except the 
westernmost of the four, the raised poop of 
which was marked by a striped unwarlike 
awning, while under the awning was a low 
trestle-bed, by which sat a man and a woman. 

The man was the Rover-captain, the admiral 
of the little squadron; the woman was the 
Provost’s wife; and the occupant of the bed 
was the Provost’s daughter. The maiden was 
completely and wonderfully rid of her fever— 
the elixir, the captain said, had driven out, 
and the vou had drawn out, the plague- 
poison. She had perspired profusely, and now 
she lay clothed afresh by her mother and in 
her right mind, gathering strength as rapidly 
as she might in the open, fresh air of the 
Firth. The patient’s mother was asleep in the 
warm sunshine—she had slept little all the 
night—and the Captain sat on a cushion and 
talked in low tones with his patient, who had 
already learned from her mother the condition 
of the Captain and what he had done for her. 
She considered him with a curious, searching 
interest. 

‘It seems to me,’ she was saying, in that 
soft, caressing Lothian tone which went about 
his heart and warmed it, ‘that I hae kenned 
ye before.’ 

‘Ye saw me twice in your father’s house, 
when ye were in the grip of the plague,’ 


coast lines of railway form an easy means| said h 


of transit from field to mill. The trucks are 


e. 
‘Ay, said she ; ‘but I mean lang years ago.’ 
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‘Four-and-twenty hours would seem lang 
years in the state you were in,’ said he. 

‘Nay, nay, said she. ‘It was, I’m_ sure, 
when I was a bit lassie. I’ll mind in a blink.’ 
She closed her eyes and drove her memory 
back, referring to him now and then with a 
half-open casual glance, which he did nothing 
to avoid. ‘I trow, she said, ‘I saw ye ance 
in a blue bonnet with a cock’s feather in’t, 
betokening ye were of gentle birth, and 
e were wearing your first beard ;’ and she 
blushed for having said that. ‘But—— No; I 
can mind nae mair. It puts me in a dwam,’ 

‘Ye mustna tire yourself,’ said he. Then he 
added on an overpowering impulse: ‘Let me 
aid your memory. Ten years ago’—— 

‘When I was twelve year auld,’ said the 
patient. 

‘There was in the strong-room of the 
Tolbooth a young man condemned to death. 
His case was hard, for he had been condemned 
only in respect of being concerned in a foolish 
riot wherein some damage had been done to 
the Lord Provost’s house. But he had been 
said to be the leader in the riot; and so he 
must be hanged. He was awaiting execution 
in a most desperate frame of mind, trying to 
think on some way of escape—though the 
ashlar work and the iron stanchels of the 
Tolbooth gave little promise of yielding to a 
pair of bare hands—when one of the magistrates 
wha had been trying to win mercy for the 
oung man came to visit him, and brought in 
his company a little dark-haired, black-e’ed 
maiden of twelve or so.’ 

‘Oh, ay, I mind it!’ said the patient quickly, 
her face flushing—‘I mind it weel!—And I 
put a file into the lad’s hand without m 
father seeing! I had been reading some boo 
about prisoners, and I could think of nothing 
other to do! I mind it weel!’ 

‘And the lad could not guess for a while 
what to do with the file. But at last he be- 
thought him of the wide chimney which was 
barred across at about the height of a man. 
One of the bars he filed through in the night, 
and then clomb out upon the roof, and dropped 
into the street in the dark, and so got awa’. 
Some friends helped him on board a ship at 
Leith, and he left the country.’ 

‘But he cam’ back ten years after,’ said she 
with another blush, ‘as a Captain of Rovers! 
For ye’re that lad !’ 

‘I’m that lad,’ answered he, flushing in his 
turn. ‘And now ye can guess the reason that 
has fashed ye till now what for I should hae 
ta’en the care and responsibility of curing ye 
of the plague. It was just giff-gaff: one good 
turn deserves another,’ 

‘And now I mind,’ said she after a pause, 
‘the lad’s name was Andrew Gray.’ 

‘His name was Andrew Gray, and is the 
Reis Mohammed El-Valid.—And now, ye must 
talk no more.’ And he rose, drew his Moorish 
haik about him, and over his head, to shade 
him the better from the sun, and walked 
away. 

All through that day the Provost’s daughter 
lay and mused, while her mother knitted by 


‘demand,’ said she. 


her side. The great heat was shaded by the 
awning and tempered by the constant breeze , 


from the water, promoting that mild and 
pervasive condition of ecstasy which marks 
a pleasant convalescence. The maiden mused 
on the strange events of the t day and a 
half since she was stricken down with the 
plague, on her own marvellous recovery, and 
on the turbaned man, no longer mysterious to 
her, whom she saw moving here and there 
about the ship. She was grateful, humbly 
grateful—grateful to him for his devoted and 
generous treatment of her, and for his remem- 
brance of the little service she had long ago 
done him; grateful for being alive and able to 
think and plan—and she longed to make him 
show more generosity still—to prevail on him 
to forgive his own and her own native city ; 
and to remit, to abandon, the demand he had 
made of an enormous ransom. When the sun 
was sinking towards the head of the Firth, 
they met and talked again. They talked of 
the Edinburgh of ten years before, of the men 
and the women who had then been spoken 
of, and of the religious and political factions 
which had divided it and had set neighbour 

ainst neighbour. The Provost’s daughter knew 
of the factions which then existed, though she 
could remember but little of those of ten years 
before, and she agreed with her companion in 
lamenting that the strength of faction was so 
strong. 

‘But is it not faction brings you into the 
Firth with your ships?’ she asked.—He looked 
at her; and she continued with a sweet smile: 
‘Have ye not come to punish the auld town 
for that ane of its factions tried to take your 
life ten years ago?’—-He admitted that there was 
some truth in that view.—‘And will ye do 
that?’ she urged. ‘Ye have a generous heart ; 
that I ken for certain. Ye , a been kind 
and generous to me; be kind and generous to 
the auld town.’ 

‘I owe you the life that Edinburgh tried to 
take from me, said he: ‘I owe Edinburgh 
nothing.’ 

‘Do ye not owe Edinburgh your birth and 
upbringing?’ she asked. 

‘When all is said and done, he answered, | 
‘I only require of Edinburgh a bag or two of | 
gold. I owe it to my comrades, who have come 
with me a’ this gate on the quest to insist that 
the ransom be paid.’ 

‘The town can never pay so much as ye © 
‘It is exhausted and spent 
with the wars, and wasted now with the plague: — 
poor auld town, it can never pay ye.’ | 

‘We must wait the three days and see,’ he | 
answered.—‘ Meanwhile, mistress, I must insist 
that ye now compose your mind to rest, or 
else this same recovery of yours will be slow.’ 

He withdrew, and paced the lower deck— 
paced it in agitated meditation till darkness 
descended and a all things. At length 
he paused—paused abruptly and looked around 
him, as if he would for once demand the mean- 
ing of all things that met his eye. He saw his 
wild, foreign crew at his feet, asleep, wrapped 
in their jelabs, with the hoods drawn over their 
heads, all save the one or two keeping watch. 
They were mostly Moors; but yet among them 
were renegadoes of all nations. Why was he in 
their company ?—Why had he been one of such 
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company for the past ten years? He looked 
away over the water to the southern shore: the 
light was still sufficient to show where the snug 
township of Leith lurked behind its ships and 
its pier ; while behind it the rock crowned with 
the old castle and the craggy bulk of Arthur's 
Seat marked where Auld Reekie lay, the gray, 
hard, dour town, always at war with itself on 
some earnest point of politics or religion, then 
weltering in its own helplessness and unwhole- 
someness. He pitied the brave old town, and 
was ashamed that with so small a force he had 
been able to bully and humble it. The poor 
old town! The dear old town! With that 
gush of pity and shame in him, its gross faults 
of conduct appeared humorous foibles, as they 
always must in those we love; and he loved 
the old town, after all. With that there re- 
turned to him the vision of the little maiden 
which had haunted his imagination all the 
years of his exile, and which had found its 
ripe fulfilment in the lovely young woman 
under his care; and he thought that surely the 
barest, hardest portion among his own folk, in 
his own land, would be better far than the 
highest advancement and the greatest wealth in 
the distant land of the stranger and the infidel. 
But no; he must not think of it. Had he not 
been proscribed ?—outlawed? And was he not 
bound to that ship on which he stood, as 
much as a slave was to his galley?) Yet—and 
et—that was a troublous time, and in Edin- 
urgh there appeared to be no government to 
speak of: might not his outlawry be forgotten, 
ignored, pardoned, or condoned? But no; he 
must not think of it. 

He turned away and looked across the waters 
to the northern shore. There something was 
seen which drew his eyes from meditation ; the 
north-western horizon was red and lurid with 
fire and smoke rolling eastward over Fife. The 
man of action in him was at once on the 
alert. He was certain that the signs of confla- 
ration on the horizon marked the track of war. 

e had heard there were two armies in the 
field northward—that of Montrose for the king, 
and that of Argyll for the Covenant: upon the 
sign of which was he looking? Whichsoever 
army it might be, it was of moment to him to 
be aware of its progress; for if the passage of 
the Firth and a descent upon Edinburgh should 
be aimed at, then his contribution from the 
town would be in danger of confiscation. He 
ascended the poop to have a fairer view of the 
phenomenon, and having ascended, he looked 
under the awning to see if his patient were 
asleep. He bent over the little bed, and was 
surprised to have his hand grasped. 

‘Forgive the auld town—will ye not?’ came 
from the bed. 

The soft, low tone of the voice and the gentle 
pressure of the hand took him quite at un- 
awares, and precipitated feeling straightway. 
‘I'll forgive the auld town anything for your 
sake !’? he answered fervently. 

‘And, she continued, ‘will ye not give up 
your wild, roving life with these terrible men 
of strange speech and strange faith? The poor 
auld town and poor auld Scotland have need 
that all her sons should be faithful and strong 
in her cause to bind her bleeding wounds and 


assuage her bitter strifes! 
country that she is!’ 
thing like a sob. 

His head was in a whirl and his heart in a 
turmoil, ‘I cannot answer ye at once,’ said he, 
‘There are weighty and difficult questions to 
answer ; but, God helping me, I'll try to answer 
them as ye would like.——But now, Mistress 
Madge, ye’ll ruin my cure if ye greet, Ye 
must sleep, But first tell me this, if ye can— 
which army is like to be burning and reiving 
in Fife? 

‘Montrose and his Highlanders,’ she answered 
at once; ‘for the folk of Fife are a’ on the 
side of the Covenant.’ 

She had barely answered, when there was 
heard the splash of oars. The Captain in- 
stantly strode to what may be called the Fife 
side of the -. from which, he conceived, the 
sound came. ‘There, less than a_cable-length 
off, black upon the shining water, which reflected 
the lingering twilight, he saw a boat with two 
men. At the same instant it must have been 
seen by the Rover on guard, for he shouted his 
challenge, ‘Balak !’ and on the boat still coming 
on, he fired his piece. Then a voice rang over 
the water. 

‘Row, man, row!’—And then in a louder 
tone—a tone of appeal: ‘Andra Gray! Andra, 
lad! Gar your fause loons lay down their 
musquetoons, and help me on board your ship! 
For I’m a frien’ to ye, man—I’m Wattie, ye 
ken! Him ye ca’ Jockey! And I hae a maist 
preceese and important word for your private 
ear ! 

The Captain gave orders not to hinder the 
approach of the boat, and in a little while 
Wattie was on board. 

‘How’s a wi’ ye, man?’ was the strange 
creature’s greeting. ‘And how’s the lassie?’ 
And he tried to peep beneath the awning. 

But the Captain restrained him. ‘Come, 
sirrah—Wattie—what seek ye with me on board 
my own ship at this untimeous hour ?’ 

‘His ain ship!’ exclaimed the unabashed 
Wattie. ‘Hoity-toity! Sae preceese and formal 
as we hae grown! We might be the maist 
high and mighty Argyll oursel’!—But here, 
man! And he drew the Captain apart to the 
ship’s side. ‘That donnert wild chield Mon- 
trose is marching down to the Firth wi’ his 
Red-shanks: ye can see the bleeze o him’ 
And he swept his hand towards the conflagra- 
tion still visible in the north-west. ‘He means 
to mak’ the passage at Queensferry in boats at 
skreigh o’ day. 1 ken it weel, man. I heard 
them speak o’t. His foreguard, or frontguard, 
or vanward, or whatever the de’il ye ca’t, is 
on the shore already getting the boats together! 
—Now, thinks I to mysel’: “I trow Andra 
winna like that; for it would play ‘coup the 
crans’ wi’ his business if that de’il o’ Montrose 
jinkit into Embro’ at this preceese time.” And 
sae here I am, man; and it’s for you to stop 
the passage wi’ your ships and your cannon; 
and om warrant Embro’ and the Lords o’ Con- 
vention ’ll be gey muckle obleeged to ye.’ 

‘And I’m obleeged to you, Wattie,’ said the 
i and gave the strange creature his 
rand, 

*Y’are—y’ are!’ exclaimed Wattie, returning 


The poor torn 
And there sounded some- 
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his grasp.—‘ But I like ye, man—TI like ye! 
I kenned ye langsyne, and I aye approved the 
yisnomy ye!—And ye’d better hae dune wi’ 


roving, man, and come back to your ain kintra 
_ and your ain kin. The ploy o ten year syne 


is a blown awa’; there’ll be nae upcast; and 
ye can get nae vivers across the seas like the 


 collops and pease-brose o’ the auld town.’ 


To hear even that strange creature speak of 
the auld town smote him to the heart with an 
acute longing of affection. ‘No more of that, 
Wattie; I have other things to think of 


ow.’ 

He had quickly resolved what he would do. 
He saw his opportunity of making himself 
more agreeable to ‘the auld town’ than he had 
yet done, and he seized it. He passed the order 
to pipe all hands, and to pass the order on to 
the other ships. In a second or two all was 
orderly bustle on board the ships—which spoke 


well for the discipline maintained among the 
_ Rovers—and in a few minutes the anchors were 
_ weighed, the sails were set, and the ships were 


standing up the Firth, tacking off and on to- 


| wards Queensferry. He arrived off North 
- Queensferry just in time to prevent a large 
| flotilla of boats from starting across the Firth. 


He fired a shot or two into the water near 
the boats, to give notice of his intention to dis- 
pute the passage, upon which the preparations 
were abandoned, or at least seemed to be. He 
anchored there till morning, and upon the 
coming of full day he saw plainly that his in- 
terference had been successful, for the army of 
Montrose could be descried marching westward 
along the northern shore of the Firth towards 
Stirling. The Captain got himself rowed ashore 
to see what traces the army, or its foreguard, 
had left. He found a boat sunk—probably by 
one of his cannon-shot—and lurking in some 
brushwood a Highlander seriously wounded, 
whom he carried on board in token of the 
event of the night. That done, he weighed 
again, and returned to his anchorage before the 
_ of Leith, on the pier of which it had 
een arranged that he should meet the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh at noon to receive the 
ransom of the town. 

It was necessary that the Provost’s daughter 
should accompany him ashore to be surrendered 
to her father as hostage for the ransom; but 
before anything was done toward that end, he 
and Madge exchanged some significant words of 
conversation. He was restlessly pacing the deck 
of the poop, now looking towards the shore, 
and now glancing at her. 

‘I ken—I’m sure—there’ll be no full tale of 
ransom for you this day,’ she said, when he 
chanced to halt by her. ‘What will ye do? 
Ye’d best prepare yourself.’—There was a pause, 
during which he did not stir, but looked hard 
across the water at Arthur’s Seat and the castle. 
—‘Will ye not forgive the auld town? 

He turned at once; he scarcely looked at 
her, but it was clear that a crisis was reached. 
‘That, said he, ‘is a serious question for me 
to answer—more serious than ye trow. If I 
forgive the auld town, if I abandon the demand 
for ransom, my life would be no longer safe in 
any of these ships. If I do as you require of 
me, when I go ashore I must not return. I 


must cast myself on the mercy of the auld 
town.’ 

‘The town will receive ye gladly; and my 
father will protect ye!’ exclaimed the Provost’s 
daughter. 

‘But,’ he continued, with a severe control on 
himself, ‘I shall have to leave what has been 
my home with these comrades’—— 

a My father’s house shall be your home!’ she 
sald. 

‘I shall have to leave these comrades, some 
of whom have been my staunch friends—shall 
I find any friends in the auld town?’ 

‘Many friends, leal and true.’ 

‘But, he urged, ‘ae friend will be enough 
for me, could I have her; and having her, | 
carena wha else I have or what else may be- 
tide. What say ye, Madge Wishart?’ 

‘I canna feign, sir, to misunderstand ye,’ 
she replied. ‘If ye’d wish me, I’ll be, with 
God’s help, leal friend and true wife to you, 
Andrew Gray; and ye may tak’ my hand 
on it.’ 

He pressed and kissed the proffered hand, 
and a laboured sob escaped him. In a little 
while thereafter they talked of what would 
be the most prudent order of procedure on 
landing, in order to avert all difficulty and 
disturbance either with the townsfolk or the 
Rovers. It was agreed that the Provost should 
be allowed to see and converse with his 
daughter before the ransom was mentioned, 
and that she should tell him all, and that the 
Captain should manage the rest. 

The Captain chose half-a-dozen renegade Eng- 
lish and Irish whom he could trust from the 
company of his own ship, and by these and 
two Moors, he and the Provost’s daughter, the 
Provost's wife, Wattie, and the Highland pris- 
oner, were rowed ashore in two boats: an armed 
boat from the other three ships followed as 
guard, As the boats approached, a party 
appeared on the pier to receive them, The 
Captain’s boats rowed in first, and while disem- 
barking his patient, he ordered the other boats 
to hang off and on. His party landed, he still 
forbade the other boat-crews to land; but he 
looked for the Lord Provost, and saw him come 
with bowed head and sad visage. ‘She was 
right: he has not been able to collect the 
sum !’ he thought to himself. 

‘My Lord Provost,’ he cried, ‘ye may come 
and speak to your daughter before business is 
entered upon.’ 

The Provost came with alacrity to his 
daughter’s side, while Wattie with the captive 
Highlander went and mingled with the Council 
in the background, and told his wondrous tale 
of the baffled descent of Montrose. Then the 
Captain turned to the Englishmen and Irish- 
men of his company whom he had prepared for 
the event, and called to them to stand by him, 
while he stepped forward and addressed the 
crews who had not been permitted to land. 

‘Comrades, he said in their own speech, ‘I 
do not return with you; I put off the authority 
of your commander, your Reis. I am in my 
own land again, and I intend to stay. Ye can 
receive no ransom from my native city; if you 
did, I could not stay.—There were murmurs 
among the crews.——‘I surrender you all my 
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property, both in my ship and in Sallee: that 
ought to be sufficient compensation for the loss 
of your share of ransom. These countrymen of 
mine remain with me. For the sake of our 
safety, I give you notice that if you have not 
begun to row away before I have counted ten, 
I shall fire upon you. Farewell.—Go!’ said 
he to the two Moors on the pier; and they 
descended into their boat. 

Those in the boats could decide on no course 
of action except flight, and so, before the Cap- 
tain had counted ten, their oars were at work, 
and the boats were leaping through the waves. 
The Captain stood silent and looked after 
them : the reversal was complete. 

The Provost came forward and wrung his 
hand. ‘My son! My son!’ he murmured. 

Before sunset, the Rovers of Sallee were stand- 
ing out of the Firth with all their sails set. 

.. the fullness of time, Andrew Gray married 
the Provost’s daughter, and dwelt in the Pro- 
vost’s house ; and in memory of his long sojourn 
with the Moors, he set in the forefront of the 
house an effigy of the Sultan of Morocco, where 
it long stood, bearing silent witness to the truth 
of this story. 


MARITAL CEREMONIES. 


WELL has Selden said, ‘Of all the actions of a 
man’s life, his marriage does least concern other 

le ; yet of all actions of our life tis most 
meddled with by other folks. Marriage is a 
desperate thing: the frogs of sop were extreme 
wise ; they had a great mind to some water, but 
they would not leap into the well because they 
could not get out again.’ Notwithstanding this 
adverse opinion, the most of people yet enter 
the connubial state. Such being the case, a 
study of the origin of wedding customs is not 
inappropriate. To begin with: the word 
‘marriage’ is said to be derived from maritus, 
which in its turn is said to be obtained from 
Mars, the god of war. ‘Wedding’ comes from 
an old word wad, or ‘wed, a pledge or token, 
still used in Scotland to denote a bail or surety. 
An early English author, one Robert Brunne, 
writes of laying his glove to ‘wed;’ also 
Geoffrey Chaucer says: ‘Let him beware his 
nekke lieth to wedde.’ Furthermore, the poet 
Gower enlightens us on the use of the word 
‘wedde’ as follows : 


But first ’er thou be spedde, 
Thou shalt leave such a wedde, 
That I will have troth on honde, 
That thou shalt be myn husbande. 


Anglo-Saxon custom ordained that, when the 
betrothal of young people took place, the youth 
gave the maiden certain ‘ weds,’ one of which was 
a ring. It was put on the right hand then, being 
subsequently removed to the left on marriage. 
This is apparently the origin of our modern 
engagement ring. ; 

The giving of money is assigned to the time of 
Clovis, who, when married to Princess Clothilde, 
gave her a ‘sou’ and a ‘denier.’ Since then, 
these have become legal marriage offerings even 
to this day in France. Of course, the value of 
the coins depends on the status of the contracting 


land. The bride or her attendant carried a bag, 
often handsomely embroidered, to receive the 
donation for the bride. This receptacle was called 
a ‘dow (from ‘dower’) purse ;’ and this custom 
long lingered in country parts. Evidently from 
it originated the bridal gift of parents or bride- 
groom called a dowry. 

The ancient ‘ Morrowing Gift’ or present given 
to the bride by her husband the morning after 
marriage, was akin to the ‘dow.’ Our national 
records refer to it, as instanced in the gift of the 
castles of Dunfermline and Falkland to Anne of 
Denmark by James VI. of Scotland. The deed, 
dated November 23, 1589, runs accordingly: 
‘Grant by the king to the Queen’s grace of the 
lordships of Dunfermline and Falkland in 
morrowing gift.’ 

At present, in some parts of Cumberland the 
bridegroom brings money to church, and at the 
words ‘ With all my goods I thee endow,’ having 
first deducted the clerical fee, hands the rest to a 
bridesmaid, who is ready, handkerchief in hand, 
to receive the dole in trust for the bride. 

The ring was considered a badge of servitude 
by some, and was for that reason given by the 
man to his wife, like our forefathers, who were 
accustomed to give the future son-in-law one of 
the bride’s shoes as a sign of authority over her. 
It was reputed to be accompanied by a tap on the 
head of the bride with the said shoe by the hus- 
band, in order to assert his prerogative. The 
ring was used in ancient times as a sign of 
contract, and from that fact, according to the 
antiquary Brand, it was nearly abolished by the 
Puritans of Cromwell on account of its heathenish 
origin. Butler in his ‘ Hudibras’ refers to it : 
Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 

With which the unsanctified bridegroom 

Is married only to a thumb, 

As wise as ringing of a pig 

That used to break up ground and dig. 

The circlet of love withstood the assaults of the 
sanctified Roundheads, and Cupid’s yoke did and 
does still have sway. An old Latin writer thus 
describes the ring: ‘(1) It is circular, because its 
form importeth that mutual love and hearty 
affection should always exist between the giver 
and wearer, (2) Its rotundity exemplifieth that 
the loving joys of courtship and matrimony 
should be for ever, their continuity remaining as 
unbroken as the circlet itself.’ 

The bridal veil is evidently of Eastern origin, 
being a relic of the bridal canopy held over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons a similar custom existed, but if 
the bride were a widow, it was dispensed with. 
According to Sarum usage, a fine linen cloth was 
laid on the heads of the bride and bridegroom, 
and not removed till the benediction had been 
said. The old British custom was to use 
nature’s veil unadorned—that is, the long hair 
of the bride, which was so worn by all brides, 
royal, noble, and simple. Only then did all 
behold the tresses of maidenhood in their 
entirety, and for the last time, as, after marriage, 
this badge of virginity was neatly dressed on the 
head. Among some, the tresses were cut and 
carefully stowed away on a woman becoming a 
wife. It is customary in Russia for village brides 


parties. Formerly, a like custom existed in Eng- 


to excise their locks on returning from church. 
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The peasants of that country have a pretty song, 
the gist being the lamentation of a newly-married 
wife over her golden curls just cut off, ere she laid 
them low. 

Wedding cake is a remnant of the Roman 
confarreation, the breaking of bread as a solemn 
act or ratification of union. Consequently, the 
eating or sending of wedding cake is a symbol 
that ancient friendships shall not be broken. 

Jewish custom ordains man and wife to drink 
out of the same cup at marriage, and the vessel 
to be immediately dashed to pieces, to remind 
them of the utter fragility of earthly joys. The 
old English custom of carrying the bride-cup 
before the bride on her return from church was 
similar. 

Throwing rice on the newly-married couple 
leaving the church and on their departure for 
the honeymoon may have originated from the 
custom of strewing corn of some kind, generally 
wheat, over the bride’s head on entering her 
husband’s house. Herrick pens a few lines on 
the custom : 

While some repeat 
Your praise, and bless you, sprinkling you with wheat. 


A peculiar custom exists in Yorkshire—namely, 
a part of the wedding cake is divided into many 
small pieces, and thrown over the heads of the 
happy couple, and finally passed nine times 
through the wedding-ring. Should a portion be 
obtained and put under a beideunale pillow, 
she would surely dream of her lover that 


very country has its own peculiar custom. 
In Sweden, if the bride could at the altar 
place her right foot in advance of the bridegroom, 
she would secure future supremacy—in fact, 
‘wear the breeches.’ Again, if she see him first, 
before he can her, on the wedding morn, the 
bride retains her husband’s affection. 

Marriage vows have sometimes been a stum- 
bling-block to unlearned and conscientious people. 
A sailor (Dissenter) in the Eastern Counties came 
to be married. He gave the ring to the parson 
without demur ; but at the next clause cried out, 
‘Hold hard there, parson! I'll worship none 
other than my Maker ; that I won't.’ With diffi- 
culty the service proceeded. On another occa- 
sion, 4 man marrying a woman older than himself 
for lucre, at the clause, ‘With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ very candidly cried out 
without ceremony, ‘But I woant, though. I’ll 
ha’ she’s.’ 


SECRET NORTHERN DESPATCHES. 
PART II.—CONCLUSION. 


I was the sole occupant of the carriage when 
we reached the last German station, but here 
a little wizen-faced man with lynx eyes jumped 
in. He began talking in German with great volu- 
bility ; and almost before I was aware of it, 
had learned that I was going on; and confided 
to me how dearly he loved the English, their 
liberty and Pre Constitution, and led me to 
saying, rather unguardedly, some strong things 
about foreign, and notably the Northern system 
of government. Perhaps, had we not still been 
on German territory, 1 would have been more 


careful in my remarks. It was quite dark 
when at last we steamed into the frontier 
station, and our passports having been collected, 
we were all marched into the building. While 
I gazed around me, interested in the novelty of 
the scene, I observed a policeman, as I guessed 
him to be, beckoning me; and I advanced. 
He led me into a sort of office, where stood an 
officer, who said in good English: ‘I am afraid, 
Mr West, I must know a little more about 
ou before I can let you go on, as I am 
informed that you are a determined adversary 
of our Government.’ 

I was greatly taken aback at this announce- 
ment. ‘I am quite at a loss’—— I began. 

‘Hardly so, I should think, he broke in, 
and called out, ‘Max.’ Instantly the wizen- 
faced man stepped in. 

‘Oh! it’s that wretched little rascal’ I in- 
voluntarily exclaimed; and observing a smile 
on the officer’s face, I continued: ‘I daresay 
we English are often a little too outspoken ; 
but I shall easily and completely reassure you, 
when I tell you that I am going on to the 
capital under instructions from Mr Bronskoff, 
Chancellor of your Embassy in London.’ 

‘You will, I know, pardon my saying that 
simply telling me that does not completely 
reassure me.’ 

His answer nettled me, although I was un- 
able to gainsay his assertion, and I sharply 
retorted : ‘You had better, then, ask Mr Bron- 
skoff himself.’ 

‘I will—I will telegraph at once, he replied, 
sitting down and beginning to write a telegram ; 
then, with a wave of the hand, he said: ‘We 
will let things so stand for the present, Mr 
West.’ 

Divining that he wished me to understand 
that our interview had terminated, I went back 
to the waiting-room. I felt slightly uneasy, 
and afraid lest I might have been too hasty ; 
but I did not regard the threat to detain me 
for a few casual words as seriously meant ; and 
remembering Bronskoffs strict injunctions to 
exercise the greatest caution, I thought it 
prudent to see how things developed, and only 
reveal anything concerning my mission when 
circumstances might absolutely compel me_ to 
adopt that course. Presently the passports, 
duly examined and viséd, were returned to 
every one but myself; the station doors were 
ré-opened, and, with the other travellers, I 
passed out on to the platform and _ seated 
myself in a carriage; but in a few moments 
the officer appeared at the door, saying, laugh- 
ingly: ‘It won’t do, Mr West. Without your 
passport, you cannot go on; quite useless to 
attempt it, even,’ 

I stepped out, beginning to fear that matters 
were getting serious, and walked down the 
—— thinking as to my next move. When 

got alongside of the locomotive, I heard a voice 
exclaiming, ‘Beastly coals!’ and I called out, 
‘You are a countryman.’ 

The driver looked up and nodded. ‘Yes; 
my name is Briggs.’ 

Then it struck me I might perhaps get away 
on the locomotive, and I continued: ‘I want 
to see something of the working of the rail- 


ways in these parts. Can you let me aa 
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through on the engine? I will give you a ten- 
pound note.’ 

I saw the man perched on the engine was 
looking away over my head as I spoke. ‘’Gainst 
the regulations, sir,’ he replied; and instantly 
from behind me came the words: ‘A nice little 

lot, Mr West.’ I turned round to find myself 
a to face with ‘the officer, who had stealthily 
followed me. 

‘You had better have a little more patience. 
I have, you know, wired to London, and I 
daresay shall soon learn that your statement is 
correct. In fact, it is really because I am 
inclined to take that view that I am desirous 
to avoid causing you any discomfort, and have 
not ordered your confinement in the guard- 
room. You will always be able to continue 
your journey by the morning mail-train.’ 

As he turned back, I followed by his side, 
for I saw that unless I wished to spend the 
night there, I must proceed to take energetic 
steps, and I began: ‘The fact is—— But I 
thought it well to know to whom I was speaking, 
so I broke off, saying: ‘You will forgive me, as 
a foreigner, being unable to recognise your rank.’ 

‘Captain of gendarmerie, Captain Vanovitch,’ 
he briefly replied. 

I slightly raised my cap, and he returned 
my salute military-wise ; then firmly persuaded 
that I was about to remove every difficulty, I 
exhibited my dummy despatch and resumed: 
‘The fact is, Captain Vanovitch, I am carrying 
this most important despatch to General Dora- 
vitch, and it is a matter of extreme urgency 
that he should receive it to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh! I can make that all right. I will send 
it on for you by one of my men,’ quickly 
exclaimed the captain, holding out his hand. 

This unexpected proposal naturally only put 
me in a greater fix. I was therefore greatly at 
a loss, for the moment, what to say or do. 

Noticing my hesitation, the captain gy 
said: ‘It will go quite as safely as if you too 
it yourself—perhaps even more safely.’ 

Finding no alternative course, I Senited him 
the sealed envelope. 

As he took it, he said: ‘Why didn’t you 
mention this earlier, Mr West ?’ 

I instantly drew the conclusion that he now 
regretted having been forced, by my own act, 
to deal with me with so much strictness, and 
replied : ‘I must confess, captain, I think that 
it would have been wiser on my part. I hope, 
however, that matters are now put straight, 
and you no longer harbour any suspicions, nor 
consider it still necessary to detain me.’ 

My countenance probably betrayed the anxiety 
which I really felt, as the captain looked 
keenly at me, and slowly replied: ‘ Probably 
I could accede to your request; but as your 
despatch will be duly delivered, it is quite 
unnecessary that I should do so. You seem to 
be so excessively anxious to get away, that I 
prefer you should await Mr Bronskoff’s reply.’ 

I saw him enter the station, and very soon 
a gendarme came forth, carrying a leathern 
despatch box, swung by a broad strap over his 
shoulders, and entered the train. 

The time before the train’s departure was 
getting short, and I was getting desperate. 
Bronskoff’s last words, ‘Get through at any. 


cost or risk,’ came back to me. Seeing that 
the captain had not returned to the platform, 
I hurried off again up to the engine. ‘Look 
here, Briggs,’ said 1; ‘it’s all right. I am really 
on important Government business; but ‘these 
stupid police here mistake me for some one 
else, and won’t let me go on. I will make it 
twenty pounds if you let me ride with you, 
I will jump down in front of the engine, run 
round, and get up on the offside, and hang on 
the step until you are clear of the station.’ 

The increased recompense tempted Briggs, 
who replied: ‘It’s very risky, sir; but if you'll 
promise to pull me through, if need be, I'll 
agree. I’ll open the furnace an instant, while 
you jump down in front.’ 

Nobody troubled themselves about the engine, 
so five minutes later Briggs was able to call 
out, ‘All clear now, sir.’ Then I got up, and 
at once recognised that three men on the engine 
would certainly attract attention sooner or later, 
I thought I saw how to turn this difficulty, 
and asked Briggs if he could not manage to 
get rid of his mate. ‘You can talk to him, I 
suppose. Tell him I will exchange my topcoat 
and cap for his, and give him five pounds 
besides, if he will let you put him down on the 
way ; and then,’ I added, ‘I will be your stoker, 

Briggs explained my proposal, to which the 
man agreed ; and I put on his sheep-skin coat 
and cap, rubbed a little coal-dust on my face and 
hands, and was ready for a spell at stoking. 

Says Briggs: ‘We shall presently run through 
a bit of forest; there’s a sharp curve as we get 
out where we slows down a bit, and the engine 
as she runs round can’t be seen because of the 
trees, from the train. I’ll go slow enough to 
let my mate jump off, and he’ll just hide 
’mongst the trees, so if a guard should rush 
up he won't be seen. There’s some houses 
about half a mile away, and he'll be all right.’ 

Briggs dexterously carried out his plan. 
Whether any one noticed that the train almost 
pulled up, I don’t know; anyway, nothing 
occurred, and the rest of our journey was un- 
eventful, excepting at the first station at which 
we stopped. I kept as much out of sight as I 
could, while Briggs leaned over the hand-rail. 
I perceived considerable commotion on the plat- 
form, and that the whole train was being in- 
spected. When we were again running, Briggs 
told me he had asked what was up, and heard 
that a telegram from the frontier station had 
been received reporting that an Englishman 
without a passport was in the train, and was 
to be detained. Fortunately, the instructions 
sent were so precise that only the train was 
suspected, and of course, as Briggs exclaimed, 
laughing heartily : ‘If it’s the stoker yer wants, 
it’s no good looking for him in a first-class 
carriage.’ 

Recalling to mind how the captain had over- 
heard my first confab with Briggs, I felt rather 
interested, and said: ‘It’s curious, Briggs, that 
the captain sent no instructions about over- 
hauling the engine too.’ 

Briggs looked alarmed, and nervously an- 
swered : ‘I suppose, sir, they thought that I 
would never have dared to risk bringing you 
away with me.’ 

During the journey I laid my future plans. 
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Briggs informed me that when the train was 
cleared of passengers and luggage, he would 
have to put it on a siding, and then run the 
engine into the shed; and that done, he would 
manage to pass me out of the station yard by 
the workmen’s entrance, and pilot me to the 
ministry of police. 

- I saw that this little delay was inevitable ; 
but there was no alternative, and I knew that 
the gendarme in the meanwhile would have 
delivered, in post haste, my dummy despatch. 

Perhaps, to keep my narrative clear, it will 
be well to relate at once the result of the 
gendarme’s mission, as I subsequently learned. 
With the dummy despatch, Captain Vanovitch 
sent a report stating that it had been delivered 
up by an Englishman whom they had detained 
as a suspected person. The General, a very 
quick-tempered man, fell into a towering passion 
at the sight of the blank enclosure, and in- 
stantly telegraphed to the captain to send on 
the Englishman under escort. Captain Vano- 
vitch had no choice but to wire back that the 
Englishman had escaped. The General then 
became furious, put the captain and his men 
under arrest, and ordered up a relief company 
to take over their duties, 

This was the position of affairs when I found 
myself at last in the streets of the capital with 
Briggs, who judged it prudent to take a cab. 
‘Now, sir, said Briggs, ‘you can’t talk their 
language, but you can give some tips; you will 
see how they will make all clear.’ 

I alighted in front of a fine palatial build- 
ing, and Briggs drove off. Ascending a few 
steps, I entered a large marble-paved hall, in 
which a. policeman was pacing to and fro. He 
eyed me with surprise. I felt that my grim 
hands and visage and grease-stained, blackened, 
sheep-skin coat were not calculated to produce 
a favourable impression on him; so I smartly 
advanced, saying, ‘General Doravitch,’ and held 
out a half-sovereign, indicating with my finger 
that he was to put it in his pocket. His eyes 
glistened at the unwonted sight of a gold coin ; 
and motioning me to follow, he led me into a 
corridor, where I found a second policeman, 
seated at a small table alongside a pair of 
folding-doors. He had pens and ink and an 
open book before him. My guide said a word 
or two and left us. Straightway, I discreetly 
placed another half-sovereign on the table 
corner. The man, pretending not to observe it, 
offered me a pen and pointed to the open 
book. I guessed it was a register of callers, 
and wrote in the first column, ‘Richard West,’ 
then ‘London, and, across the remaining col- 
umns, ‘With despatch for General Doravitch.’ 
The man looked at the writing, which was 
Greek to him; then he scratched his ear, and 
suddenly snatching up the book, went in at the 
door close by. He reappeared in a few seconds, 
and held the door open to allow me to pass in. 
I found myself in a spacious well-furnished room, 
and saw a handsome young man, in uniform, 
advancing to meet me, his countenance plainly 
es that my uncouth appearance amused 
im. 


‘So, Mr West, you have brought a despatch 
from London,’ said he, in excellent English. 
‘But surely you cannot have found it neces- 


sary to travel in that curious’—he paused, 
seeking a word—‘ disguise,’ he added. 

‘Not quite from London, at any rate, I 
replied. 

‘The General,’ he resumed, ‘has already 
received a despatch from London this morning 
which seems to have greatly, displeased him. 
I hope your despatch will prove more accept- 
able; otherwise, [I am afraid it may prove a 
little awkward ’—and he added maliciously, with 
emphasis—‘ for you.’ 

‘Oh! I have no fear that my despatch will 
create any difficulties’—and I continued, imitat- 
ing him—‘for me.’ 

‘I will take it in to the General, said he, 
extending his hand. 

I had to tell him that Mr Bronskoff had 
strictly enjoined me to deliver it personally. 
‘You will not, I am sure,’ said I, ‘desire to 
force me to disregard my instructions,’ 

Thereupon, he passed into an adjoining room, 
and returned, accompanying a gray-bearded 
man, whom I guessed was the General. 

‘You desire to hand me, yourself, your 
despatch,’ he said, in my own language, 

I bowed, and in my precipitation to get to 
the end of the business, handed the despatch 
as it was in the tobacconist’s envelope. The 
General’s eye first caught sight of the printed 
address, and he read aloud, ‘Tobacco and 
Cigar Merchants ;’ then, with a look of thunder, 
he roared at me: ‘ Explain—instantly,’ 

Naturally, I was only too ready to do s0, 
and as the quickest mode, cried out: ‘Inside ; 
look inside, General.’ 

He hesitated a second before withdrawing 
the enclosure, then instantly passed into his 
own room, followed by the young officer, and 
the click-click of the p Prana speedily reached 
my ears. I had little doubt that orders were 
being hurriedly sent to keep a sharp lookout 
for Nilikoffski; and I began to feel a little 
compunction, I knew nothing of the fellow; 
still, he had never done me any harm. 

The General shortly re-entered the room, 
and instantly I addressed him, saying: ‘I want 
to tell you, General, that Mr Bronskoff’s part- 
ing words to me were, “Get through without 
fail at any risk or cost.” I have done so; and 
I - with your approval too,’ 

‘You have done admirably well, Mr West. 
Your despatch gives me highly important in- 
formation, which a few hours’ delay would 
have rendered wholly useless.’ 

‘Then, General, 1 must make a short con- 
fession ;? and I rapidly told him of the inci- 
dents at the frontier. 

He laughed; but I thought I detected that 
he was not quite content that I should have 
contrived to elude his men’s vigilance; so I 
candidly told him I half suspected that Captain 
Vanovitch had tacitly facilitated my trip on 
the locomotive. 

The General reflected a moment, and, evi- 
dently better pleased, exchanged a few words 
with his companion, who left the room, and 
again I heard the click-click of the tele- 


graph. 

‘You may possibly be right,’ said the General ; 
‘and I have just wired Captain Vanovitch not 
to. trouble further about you.—But really, Mr 
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West, it was a very strong proceeding to break 
through our frontier. But we will be lenient,’ 
he continued, smiling, ‘and not shut you up 
in a fortress this time.’ 

‘Your Excellency’s clemency will, I trust, 
be extended to the engine-driver and_ his 
mate. As I was the tempter, I should be 
much grieved if I thought any harm would 
befall them.’ 

‘You may rest satisfied, Mr West. I will 
see that they are not molested by any one.’ 

Just as I was seeking some suitable words of 
leave-taking, the General cried out: ‘We can’t 
let you, a perfect stranger here, venture forth 
alone in that guise. I am afraid you would 
very soon get again in trouble. We will send 
one of our men with you to the Grand Hotel, 
and put you safe.’ 

Highly satisfied that my mission was now 
satisfactorily accomplished, I stood again on the 
steps, escorted by a policeman, who hailed a 
cab. One smartly drove up; and as soon as 
we were seated, off the driver started, only, 
however, instantly to pull up as the policeman 
shouted vigorously at him. caught the words 
‘Grand Hotel’ The driver appeared thunder- 
struck, and whipped up his horses. I guessed 
that there was something droll in the matter, 
and was curious to get an explanation ; so, on 
reaching the hotel, and finding an interpreter, 
I had the policeman questioned, and learned 
that the driver concluded the policeman was 
taking me off to the jail, and thought it un- 
necessary to ask where to drive; and naturally 
was astounded to be told to go instead to a 
hotel hardly frequented by fellows such as I 
outwardly appeared to be. 

On my return journey to London, when I 
again reached the frontier, up stepped Captain 
Vanovitch, who, saluting me, oul out: ‘You 
have come to surrender yourself at last, then, 
Mr West.’ 

‘Yes, captain; but only, I hope, for a quarter 
of an hour. General Doravitch has pardoned me, 
and I am sure you will be equally lenient.’ 

‘Do you know, Mr West, that the General 
has been terribly angry with me?’ 

‘Well, I think I may assure you that he is 
no longer so, as I contrived to give him a 
broad hint that my engine ride was most prob- 
ably accomplished by your tacit consent.’ 

To my surprise, the captain frowned as he 
replied: ‘Now I understand how things have 
since turned out. You no doubt meant well, 
Mr West ; but certainly, in implicating me, you 
attempt to prove that I am capable of most 
serious neglect of my strict duty.’ 

‘I can only re-echo your own words, captain. 
I meant well, and regret exceedingly if I have 
unwittingly displeased you.’ 

The captain bowed stiffly, and went away. I 
confess I was somewhat puzzled; but, as my 
conscience was clear, I dismissed the matter 
from my thoughts. 

As soon as I arrived in London, I sent word 
to Bronskoff, and got an immediate interview 
with him. I was in high spirits, eager to 
recount to him the events of my journey and 
hear his comments, feeling sure that he would 
be as much elated as myself with the success 
of my mission. You can imagine, therefore, 


how much I was startled when I met him, 
noted his lugubrious visage, and heard him 
exclaim in a most doleful voice: ‘A nice little 
business this, Mr West.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ I ventured to say. 

‘It’s all wrong,’ he retorted with a groan. 

‘I don’t understand in the least. I have 
been quite successful, and I did everything 
possible to help’—— 

‘We know it,’ he interrupted. 
stoked the locomotive.’ 

‘Well, what if I did?’ I exclaimed, quite 
bewildered. 

‘Only this—you helped to take Nilikoffski 
on to the capital.’ Bronskoff’s grave countenance 
told me convincingly that he spoke in earnest. 

‘How was that possible? I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

‘I will tell you. Nilikoffski appears to have 
cunningly dogged your steps; and while you 
were being detained at the frontier, on a got- 
up pretext, Nilikoffski, with the connivance of 
the captain of gendarmerie stationed there, 
secured your passport, and went on in the train 
as Richard West, in your place.’ 

‘That captain was really a puzzle to me,’ 
said I. ‘Now, his conduct is easily understood. 
His ——_ will, I suppose, be heavy ?’ 

‘Oh, the rascal! He took good care to show 
us his heels in time. I need hardly say, 
Bronskoff continued, ‘that we do not impute 
the slightest blame to you, Mr West; but it 
has proved a most unfortunate mission.’ 

‘It has, indeed,’ said I; but as I was at 
that moment occupied in neatly folding up the 
Embassy cheque for fifty pounds plus my ex- 
penses, no doubt my words were only applic- 
able from Mr Bronekoff’s point of view. 


‘You even 


BROKEN FAITH. 


TnovaH the careless turns of fortune 
Bring us nearer, and we stand 

Changing coin of old remembrance, 
Chilly hand enclosing hand— 

Never while the sun is shining, 
Never in eternal hours, 

Can the broken faith be mended, 
Can the ancient love be ours. 


Once the sombre day was morning, 
Once the bloom was on our youth; 
But the glamour melting showed us— 
Was it Death, or was it Truth ? 
Bitter the unvoiced reproaches, 
Bitter the delayed Good-bye ; 
Bitterest the silent scorning, 
When we parted, you and I. 


Passionless the sombre present, 

Gentle every glance, and yet 
Though the words convey forgiveness, 

Never may the heart forget ; 
So, though kindly fall our voices, 

Hush them, lest they draw a wraith 
From the daisied mound between us, 

Where we left a younger faith. 

C. Amy Dawson. 
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